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to  the  blessed  spot  from  all  parts,  sup- 
plicating the  new  peri  for  one  thing  or 
another;  and  then,  throwing  down  a few 
small  coins,  depart — poor  dupes— per- 
fectly satisfied  that  their  petitions  will 
be  granted.  The  Fakirs,  also,  by  im- 
posing in  similar  ways  upon  the^ credu- 
lous and  ignorant  Musselmans,  drive  a 
flourishing  trade. 

Were  Hume  and  other  politicians  to 
come  out  to  India,  and  see  how  matters 
really  stand,  respecting  which  they  are 
quite  in  the  dark,  whilst  residents  in 
this  country  could  supply  them  with 
volumes  of  information  upon  them,  they 
would  alter  their  tones  in  a little  time.” 
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Hyderabad,  Elephants,  ^'c. 

“ Secunderabad,  1827. 

“ On  the  12th  of  April,  we  made  a 
party  to  the  old  city  of  Hyderabad,  as  it 
is  termed,  of  which  nothing  remains  but 
three  ditches,  four  or  five  old  gateways, 
and  two  or  three  magazines.  So  tho- 
roughly deserted  is  the  place,  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  remind  one  of  the  scrip- 
tural prophetic  denunciations  — since 
most  awfully  fulfilled  — against  the  then 
existing  oriental  cities,  being  literally 
the  abode  and  possession  of  wild  beasts, 

— tigers,  panthers,  jackals,  antelopes, 
wolves,  foxes,  hares,  &c.  Of  the  two 
former  animals,  we  saw  none  that  day  ; 
and  it  is  curious  that  the  force  of  habit 
renders  Europeans  in  little  dread  of 
tigers.  The  only  fear  is,  that  they  may 
not  be  seen,  since,  if  beheld,  there  is 
small  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
them.  During  all  my  weary  peregrina- 
tions and  marchings,  I have  never  yet 
beheld  one,*  although  my  servants,  it 
seems,  according  to  their  own  accounts, 
see  them  daily.  I have,  however,-* 
dant  reasons  to  suspect,  that 
statements  are  not  got  up  ^ , 

iheir  own  lazy  purposes,  merepcowkVdice  y^people 
metamorphoses  wolves  and^^"" lynxes,  in  f md^ters 


accompanied  by  his  retainers,  and  as 
many  other  people  as  he  could  muster, 
to  perform  vows  to  his  idol.  From  hence 
originates  the  annual  festival  — which 
ought,  I think,  to  be  termed  the  Feast 
of  Elephants,  since  every  one  with  a 
rupee  in  his  pocket  makes  a point  of 
attending  it,  if  possible,  upon  an  ele- 
phant ; but,  if  he  cannot  aflbrd  this, 
on  horseback,  dressed  extremely  fine  : 
in  other  words,  as  tawdrily  as  peram- 
bulating show-folks.  The  hire  of  an 
elephant  would  have  been  eight  rupees, 
a luxury  with  which  I could  not  indulge 
myself  on  this  occasion  (but  hope  next 
year  to  make  one  of  a party  of  sijc,Alie 
number  this  animal  carries^<ahd'  so  sal- 
lied forth  on  my  wortW^  old  Aw^ian 
Pickaxe ; and  was  not  a ,^ttle  aporrtslied 
to  find  myself  wedged \^^n  between  a. 
crowd  of  huge,  moving  'mountains  j>f 
fiesh — for  such  were  indeed  tlie~iifirnense 
elephants  which  I there  beheld.  Pick- 
axe I had  always  considered  a tall  horse, 
but  these  creatures  were  of  so  extraor- 
dinary a magnitude,  that  the  feet  of  the 
drivers,  who  sit  astride  on  their  necks, 
touched  the  top  of  my  cap.  One  of 
three  elephants  which  we  captured  at 
Martaban  was  considered  a large  ani- 
mal ; but,  compared  with  the  colossal 
creatures  I beheld  at  the  Festival  of 
Moul-a-A]ly,  it  was  insignificant. — 
About  eight  hundred  elephants  and  four 
hundred  camels,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
horses  belonging  to  the  holiday-makers, 
paraded  about  the  place  all  day.  Every- 
body, except  the  English,  attended  the 
festival  armed,  and  each  respectable  na- 
tive had  a body-guard  of  six  or  eight 
' javelin  men.  For  this  office, 
referred,  but  they  are  scarce, 
employment  by  the 
izam  service  ; for  these 
fidelity  towards  their 
t of  the  natives,  and 


the  country,  more 


tom  original  letters, 

M.  L.  B. 

^arlpwr  "Bucks. 


their  eyes,  into  tigers.  I iivas  iately  at/  are,  as  stran 
a kind  of  Mahommedan  fesftiv^|,  held  at  easily  ^anage 
Moul-a-Ally,  a small  villagi?,-oh  no  note  ^*^^Corumunica 
whatever,  a few  years  since%';Ai^  origin  ]by  ' 
was  this: — There  was  at  place  a Ore^  Mt 
small  tower,  or  fortified  cattl^old^>£rect- 
ed  as  a defence  against  the%r^?^ot---'S^^t3|^  SlSCObCVl)- 

the  Pindarees  ; but  alHussela^.  haN:»-^  . 

ing  become  wealthy  and  pious, 
portion  as  he  fattened  on  the  good  thm^' 
of  this  world,  after  devoting  himself  to 
the  service  of  one  of  Mahmoud’s  faithful 
followers,  named  Moul-a-Ally,  was  so 
infatuated  as  to  build  mosques,  conse- 
crate the  village  to,  and  call  it  after,  him, 
and  to  go  thither  annually  in  great  state, 

* A letter  dated  about  two  monlhs  afterwards. 


gives  an  account  of  a tiger-iiunt  in  which,  with  a 
couple  of  brother  oflicers,  he  engaged. 


MORBUS. QUARTERLY  RE- 

VIEW, NO.  91, 

Contains  two  important  papers  on  thq’ 
Cholera,  the  practical  portion  of  which 
we  endeavour  to  convey  to  our  readers. 
The  remainder  of  the  Number  is  of 
great,  though  not  paramount,  interest. 
But  there  is  an  extravagantly  and  ab- 
surdly eulogistic  paper  on  Croker’s  Edi- 
tion of  Bosivcll,  and  an  article  on  the 
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Government,  -which,  punning  aside,  is 
too  choler-\c  for  our  pages  : — 

A hundred  and  fifty  years  have  elapsed 
since  any  such  visitation  occurred  in  this 
happy  island,  and  men  of  all  conditions 
had  been  lulled,  through  long  security, 
into  a practical  disbelief  that  the  like 
ma)"  occur  again.  History  records  in- 
stances of  pestilence  in  which  the  mor- 
tality has  been  as  great  as  in  the  cho- 
lera— others  in  which  the  suddenness  of 
the  transition  from  life  to  death  has 
been  as  appalling — and  perhaps  some 
few,  in  which  the  agonies  of  death  have 
been  not  less  excruciating  ; but  no  dis- 
ease has  ever  before  presented  so  fearful 
a combination  of  these  three  features 
— of  extensive  mortality,  concentrated 
power  of  destruction,  and  exquisite  an- 
guish of  suffering. 

What  has  been  done  to  meet  this  fatal 
contagion  ? One  Board  of  Health  has 
been  established,  and  it  has  issued  two 
documents.  The  first  of  these  (litho- 
graphed in  July)  was  made  up  of  recom- 
mendations totally  inapplicable  and  im- 
practicable in  a society  such  as  ours,  and 
which,  if  enforced,  must  have  burthened 
us  with  evils  yet  more  intolerable  than 
those  of  death  by  cholera.  Our  wives 
and  daughters,  in  the  event  of  illness, 
were  to  be  torn  from  us  and  thrust  into 
lazar-houses  ; the  rest  of  our  families 
were  to  choose  between  the  alternative 
of  accompanying  their  sick  kindred  to 
the  pest-house,  or  being  placed — per- 
haps among  the  refuse  of  society — in  a 
lazaretto,  until  time  had  shown  that 
they  might  return  to  their  own  dwell- 
ings without  danger  to  the  public  safety. 
Our  houses, meantime,  if  the  malady  had 
visited  them,  were  to  be  surrendered  into 
the  absolute  keeping  of  “ Expurgators’' 
— outcasts,  probably,  capable  of,  and 
tempted  to,  every  crime  ! The  govern- 
ment, we  must  suppose,  have  the  merit 
of  detecting — at  their  leisure — the  ab- 
surdity of  thus  applying  to  Great  Bri- 
tain the  plague  code  of  the  garrison  of 
Malta ! and  hence  certain  important 
modifications  of  the  Board’s  original 
views,  in  the  regulations  of  the  20th  of 
October.  But  this  second  document, 
however  superior  to  the  first,  is  still  far 
from  being  a satisfactory  one.  The 
advice  it  contains  (for  it  is  but  advice) 
is  of  so  general  a nature,  and  so  loosely 
worded,  that  we  doubt  if  any  individual 
has  been  thereby  guided  to  frame  for 
himself  and  his  household  a more  effi- 
cient system  of  prophylactics  than  a 
very  moderate  exercise  of  unprofessional 
common  sense  might  have  at  once  sug- 
gested. It  may  be  said  that  the  Board 
have  been  deterred  from  going  into  de- 


tails by  the  dread  of  exaggerating  alarm ; 
but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  equal 
impolicy  and  inhumanity  of  being  held 
back,  under  such  circumstances,  by  such 
considerations.  The  fatal  consequences 
of  ignorance  have  been  written  black  and 
strong  in  every  history  of  pestilence. — ■ 
The  amount  of  evil  has  always  been  ini 
proportion  to  the  want  of  knowledge 
and  preparation.  Witness  Marseilles,] 
where,  in  the  language  of  an  eye-| 
witness,  “ the  rich  found  no  protection; 
the  poor  no  aid  — witness  the  massa-j 

cres  during  the  plague  of  Messina — the 
fearful  anarchy  which  has  attended  the 
footsteps  of  this  cholera  throughout! 
Persia witness  various  towns  of  Hin-f 
dostan,  where  the  whole  population 
rushed  in  despair  into  the  country,  and 
leaving  their  own  valuables  to  destruc- 
tion, spread  the  pestilence  far  and  wide 
about  them — and  the  islands  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  where  Europeans 
butchered  on  the  shore,  in  sight  ol| 
British  ships  and  Spanish  soldiery.  Wei 
are,  in  fact,  inclined  to  attribute  th( 
diminishing  mortality  of  cholera,  as  ill 
has  advanced  into  comparatively  civi-| 
lized  regions,  much  less  to  any  consi-1 
derable  mitigation  of  its  virus,  than  td 
the  superior  arrangements  as  to  hospi-f 
tals  and  police,  especially  adopted  irf 
foresight  of  its  eruption. 

When  we  compare  our  own  countryjj 
with  those  European  states  as  yet  ra-j 
vaged  by  cholera,  so  far  from  finding 
grounds  to  justify  comparative  neglecs 
on  the  part  either  of  government  or  o 
individuals  here,  we  are  constrained  tc,i 
arrive  at  a far  different  conclusion.— |l 
Allowing  all  that  can  be  asked  for,  as  h 
the  many  points  in  which  we  are  favour| 
ably  distinguished— especially  the  mo-' 
rality  and  cleanliness  characteristic  o 
great  classes  not  elsewhere  so  far  ad-i 
vanced — and  the  skilfulness  of  our  me-;j 
dical  men — we  are  still  forced  to  sus-{^ 
pect,  that  on  the  whole,  the  balance, 
may  be  struck  against  us.  We  have 
great  towns  in  a proportion  prodi-i! 
giously  beyond  any  other  European  em-i< 
pire — London,  with  probably  l,500,00f 
inhabitants ; Dublin,  with  400,000 
Glasgow  and  Manchester,  with  200,00( 
each;  five  cities  all  above  100,000—) 
Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  Birminghamj 
Bristol  and  Cork  ; at  least  fourteen,  o|j 
from  30,000  to  60,000  ; and  about  thirty 
ranging  from  15,000  to  30,000.  Ou[ 
inland  commerce  and  habits  of  life  ar< 
such  as  to  connect  all  parts  of  the  coun 
try  together  in  a style  wholly  unexam  | 
pled.  The  extent  and  rapidity  of  ouf 
means  of  conveyance  have  never  bee] 
approached.  Then  our,  in  general  cirj 
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cumstances,  admirable  policy  of  doing 
everything  to  excite  competition,  has 
rendered  us  dependent  on  each  other — 
on  individual  arrangements  and  exer- 
tions, even  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
to  a degree  unheard  of  in  any  other 
kingdom.  The  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple immediately  dependent  on  the  go- 
vernment for  support,  in  the  shape  of 
soldiery,  &c.,  is  as  nothing  ; and  there 
is  . a corresponding  deficiency  of  those 
magazines  which  almost  everywhere  else 
are  at  hand  in  case  of  a famine.  Lastly, 
except  in  one  or  two  places,  we  are 
more  destitute  oi  a police  than  any  com- 
munity in  the  w'orld.  Every  historian  of 
pestilence,  from  Thucydides  to  Jonnes, 
abounds  in  awful  descriptions  of  the 
outbursts  of  crime  that  inevitably  at- 
tends such  visitations  ; and  as  it  is  ob- 
vious that  this  can  only  proceed  from 
the  suspension  of  usual  occupations,  it 
is  needful  to  inquire  what  occupations 
are  the  most  sure  to  be  interrupted— 
and  what  nation  can  ever  have  had  such 
reason  for  fear,  in  the  prospect  of  such 
a calamity,  as  the  one  that  possesses  the 
most  enormous  proportion  of  manufac- 
turers that  the  world  has  ever  wit- 
nessed ? 

The  country  has  a right  to  expect 
much  from  the  government,  and  we  are 
sure  the  country  will  give  every  support 
to  the  government  if  they  do  their  duty, 
and  act  and  order  with  the  energy  and 
precision  which  the  case  demands. — 
When  we  reflect  on  the  good  sense  and 
the  good  feeling,  the  activity,  and  the 
liberality,  which  form  the  most  valuable 
of  the  national  resources,  we  are  satis- 
fied that  if  ultimate  blame  shall  attach 
any  where,  it  will  not  be  either  to  Eng- 
lish communities  as  communities,  or  to 
English  families  as  families. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  malady  breaks 
out  in  an  English  town — for  example, 
Hull.  That  town  ought  not  to  be  taken 
unprepared; — it  should  already  have 
made  its  arrangements.  For  example  : 
1 . A board  of  health  should  have  been 
formed  ; — 2.  The  town  should  have  been 
divided  into  districts,  and  a district  board 
established  in  each  3.  An  eflicient 
body  of  police  should  have  been  orga- 
nized, including  magistrates,  medical 
officers,  attendants  on  the  sick — com- 
missaries— conveyers  and  buriers  of  the 
dead,  all  prepared  to  be  separated  from 
the  community; — 4.  Contracts  should 
have  been  entered  into,  insuring  sup- 
plies of  food,  fuel,  &c.,  in  case  of  alarm 
deranging  the  operations  of  the  adjoin- 
ing districts,  and  the  townspeople  being 
exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  monopolists, 
which  would  imply  temptation  to  vio- 


lence and  outrage;— 5.  The  house- 
holders should  have  calculated  on  a 
very  great  addition  to  the  poor-rates  ; — . 
6.  Hospitals  for  cholera  should  have 
been  made  ready,  and  the  strictest  mea- 
sures adopted  for  keeping  the  existing 
hospitals  free  from  the  disease ; — 7- 
Burial  places  should  have  been  enclosed, 
and  furnished  with  store  of  lime; — 8. 
Every  thing  should  have  been  done  to 
ensure  a lavish  abundance  of  water  every 
where,  and  there  should  be  depots  of 
medicine  (including  wine  and  brandy), 
and  of  lime  and  chloride  of  lime,  easily 
accessible,  and  in  every  district  of  the 
town. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  such 
preparations,  the  ravages  of  the  cholera 
in  the  Prussian  capital  have  been,  and 
continue  to  be,  frightful.  It  has  now 
established  itself  in  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  also  (though  the  govern- 
ment would  fain  conceal  this)  in  the  nu- 
merous barracks  and  camps  and  cordons 
sanitaires  around  Berlin.  Every  hour 
brings  the  intelligence  of  some  valuable 
life  lost  to  that  country — we  are  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  say,  that  we  have  just 
received  accounts  of  the  death  of  that 
amiable  and  learned  physician.  Dr. 
Becker.  At  Hamburg,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  alarm  seems  to  have  been 
taken  in  better  time.  A gentleman  who 
has  just  performed  his  quarantine,  de- 
scribes that  town  as  it  was  a month  ago, 
before  the  pestilence  broke  out : “ Every 
shop  was  shut— every  banking-house — 
the  principal  people  meeting  every  where 
to  adopt  measures— the  magistrates  in- 
defatigable.’^ And  throughout  the  Ger- 
man towns  generally,  things  are  note  in 
a state  of  preparation,  which  ought, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  be  as  far  as  is 
possible  imitated  here.  At  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine,  for  example  (we  speak  on 
the  authority  of  a friend  of  ours,  that 
has  just  arrived  from  that  city),  the  ar- 
rangements are  complete.  The  roads 
are  patrolled  and  strict  quarantine  en- 
forced. Each  street  has  had,  for  some 
weeks  past,  its  cholera  committee,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  of  the  chief  inha- 
bitants. These  gentlemen  visit  every 
house  daily,  to  see  that  rooms  are  white- 
washed, decayed  fruit,  vegetables,  filth 
of  every  kind  removed,  and  that  at  least 
one  slipper-bath  of  tin  is  kept  ready  to 
be  filled  with  hot  water,  under  every 
roof.  Soup  kitchens  have  been  prepar- 
ed in  every  district.  Very  large  sup- 
plies of  medicines,  and  of  provisions  of 
all  sorts,  have  been  laid  up.  The  me- 
dical professors  have  had  their  districts 
allotted  to  them.  Bands  of  trustworthy 
persons  have  been  sworn  in  to  act  as  at- 
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tendants  on  the  sick.  (At  Berlin,  the 
servants  of  families  often  ran  off,  and 
left  their  afflicted  superiors  utterly  des- 
titute.) Extensive  hospitals  have  been 
erected  in  the  fields,  labout  a quarter  of 
a mile  out  of  the  town  ; and,  in  a word, 
every  precaution  that  two  skilful  physi- 
cians, who  had  been  sent  to  Warsaw, 
could  suggest,  has  been  adopted  under 
their  immediate  inspection. 

Meantime  such  families  as  mean  to 
quit,  in  case  of  pestilence,  the  town  in 
which  they  reside,  ought  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  immediate  flight; 
and  the  civil  power  should  be  prepared 
to  take  charge  of  the  houses  and  pro- 
perty which  they  are  to  leave  behind 
them.  The  opulent  must  be  content  to 
ay  dearly  for  such  protection,  but  they 
ave  a right  to  expect  it. 

In  such  cases  the  excitement  and 
alarm  at  the  first  outburst  are  so  great, 
that,  after  a few  days,  people  are  apt  to 
follow  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  in- 
difference. We  get  accustomed  to  any 
thing  ; and  the  progress  of  the  mischief 
being  probably  slower  than  fancy  had 
pictured,  every  hour  the  impression  gets 
fainter.  It  is  now  that  the  vigilance  of 
the  police  is  most  called  for.  The  peo- 
ple must  be  saved  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. The  obtuseness  and  rashness 
of  the  lower  orders,  on  such  occasions, 
are  such  as  none  but  an  eye-witness  will 
believe.  At  Vienna,  the  proportion  of 
mortality  among  the  very  highest  orders 
has  been  extraordinary,  and  is  account- 
ed for  solely  by  the  vast  troops  of  igno- 
rant domestics  which  swarm  about  the 
palaces  of  the  Austrian  nobility.  All 
vagabonds,  beggars,  and  old-clothesmen 
must  disappear.  The  least  semblance 
of  a crowd  must  not  be  tolerated  ; and 
all  public  conveyances  must  be  open 
ones.  The  cholera  took  seventeen  days 
to  advance  one  hundred  and  fifty  fa- 
thoms ^in  the  Mauritius.  If  due  exer- 
tions be  made,  the  malady  may  be  ar- 
rested and  suppressed  at  this  early  stage. 

When  the  terror  revives — when  the 
indifference  consequent  on  the  first  pa- 
roxysm of  alarm  gives  way  before  the 
knowledge  that  the  disease  is  indeed 
creeping  on  from  quarter  to  quarter, 
from  street  to  street,  the  desire  to  quit 
the  town  becomes  general,  and  a new 
mass  of  difficulties  must  be  grappled 
with.  The  more  that  go  the  better,  but 
none  must  go  unless  they  have  the  means 
of  conveyance,  and  know  whither  they 
are  going,  or  without  the  license  of  the 
district  board ; and  they  that  do  go 
must  submit  to  travel  under  regulations 
of  the  strictest  kind. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

Slouvnals. 

A LAY  OF  THE  TWADDLE  SCHOOL. 

Lyric  Lilt  between  L.  E.  L and  Lady  Morgan. 

L.  E.  L.  “Memento — servare  mentem 
Ab  insolenti  temperalam 
Leetitid!”  Hor.  Ode,  3,  lib.  ii. 

Lady  M.  “ Alla  fonte  tornava, 

Trov6  Morgana,  ch’  intorno  alia  soglia 
Facevaun  ballo,  e ballando  cantava. 
Piu  leggier  non  si  volge  al  vento  foglia 
Di  cio  chi  quella  doirna  si  voltava— 

Boiaruo,  Orlando  Innamorata. 

L.  E.  L.  Who  can  sound  the  Sapphic  shell 
Like  the  Lesbian  L E.  L.  ? 

Lady  M.  Saucy  sparrow  ! cease  such  jargon — 
Sappho’s  self  is  Lady  Morgan. 

L.  E.  L.  “ Suckled  by  the  Muses,”  well 
As  Ann  de  Vignes,  was  L.  E.  L. 

Lady  M.  “ Suckled  !” — born  too,  in  tbe  bargain. 
Of  the  Nine,  was  Lady  Morgan, 

L.  E.  L.  Far  from  Brompton  to  Bow- bell 
Swells  the  fame  of  L.  E.  L. 

Lady  M.  Fame  from  Stamboul  to  Stillorgan 
Blows  the  trump  of  Lady  Morgan. 

L.  E.  L.  Nature  did  herself  excel 
In  the  gifted  L E.  L. 

Lady  M.  Fatal  as  the  glance  of  Gorgon 
Is  the  eye  of  Lady  Morgan. 

L.  E.  L.  Genius  has  no  parallel 
For  the  soul  of  L.  E.  L. 

Lady  M.  Genius, — all,  says  Dr.  Corgan, 
Centred  shines  in  Lady  Morgan. 

L.  E.  L.  Della  Crusca’s  glories  fell 
At  the  feet  of  L.  E.  L. 

Lady  M.  Aphra  Behu  and  Moore  are  o’ergone 
By  the  lyre  of  Lady  Morgan. 

L.  E.  L.  Golden  violets,— who  can  smell 
Their  bright  hues  but  L.  E.  L. 

Lady  M.  Liberty’s  impassioned  organ 
Is  the  pen  of  Lady  Morgan. 

L.  E.  L.  Jordan  says,  “If  they’d  but  sell, 

“ Sure  specs  were  works  by  L.  E L.” 

Lady  M.  At  half-price  were  all  my  store  gone. 
None  would  lose  by  Lady  Morgan. 

L.  E.  L.  Glory’s  most  impulsive  spell 
Is  (he  song  of  L.  E.  L. 

Lady  M.  La  Fayette  had  ne’er  to  war  gone. 

But  for  note  from  Lady  Morgan. 

L.  E.  L.  Churchyard  Cupids  chime  their  knell 
To  the  strain.s  of  L E.  L. 

Lady  M.  Lovers  from  La  Trappe  to  Lurgan 
Lisp  the  lays  of  Lady  Morgan. 

L.  E.  L Swan-like,  dying  demoiselle 
Sings  a dirge  from  L.  E.  L. 

Lady  M.  A very  cook  made  calembourg  on  | 
All-inspiring  Lady  Morgan. 

L.  E.  L.  Regent  Street  and  proud  Pall  Mall 
Venerate  young  L E L. 

Lady  M.  France — adored  as  Demoeorgon, 

In  my  “ France  ” is  Lady  Morgan. 

L.  E.  L.  Florence — my  Castalian  cell. 

Halcyon  home  of  L.  E.  L. 

Lady  M.  O’er  “ Italy,”  like  shooting  star  gone. 
Flares  the  fame  of  Lady  Morgan. 

L.  E.  L.  Morgante  mio  t — sylphid  spell 
Morgan  links  with  L.  E.  L. 

Lady  31.  Patronised  as  poets'  par’gon* 

Is  L.  E.  L.  by  Lady  Morgan. 

Both.  From  British  bardesses  now’  bear  th' 
belle. 

Learned  LadyMorgan,  love  lorn  L E.I 

* Note  by  Lady  Morgan. — I entreat  that  thi 

elegant  elision  may  be  elementarily  exemplifie 

by  the  exemplary  editor. 

His  obedient  servant,  Lady  Morgan. 
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when  young,  there  is  none  more  prettily 
playful  than  the  kitten  ; but  it  appears 
to  change  its  disposition  as  it  grows  old, 
and  the  innate  treachery  of  its  kind 
begins  to  show  itself.  From  being  na- 
turally ravenous,  education  teaches  it  to 
disguise  its  appetite,  and  to  seize  the 
favourable  moment  for  plunder.  Supple, 
insinuating,  and  artful,  it  has  learned 
the  art  of  concealing  its  intentions  till  it 
can  put  them  in  force  : whenever  the 
opportunity  occurs,  it  directly  seizes 
upon  whatever  it  finds,  flies  off  with  it, 
and  remains  at  a distance  till  it  thinks 
its  offence  is  forgotten.” 

The  aversion  cats  have  to  any  thing  like 
slavery  or  imprisonment  is  so  great,  that 
by  means  of  it  they  may  be  forced  to 
prompt  obedience  ; but,  under  restraint, 
they  are  very  different ; though  sur- 
rounded by  food,  when  deprived  ofliberty 
they  abandon  the  desire  of  theft  or  prey, 
and  literally  die  of  languor  and  hunger. 
Lemery,  after  having  put  a cat  into  a 
cage,  suffered  two  or  three  mice  to  run 
through  it.  Puss,  instead  of  destroying 
them,  only  looked  at  them  with  appa- 
rent indifference.  The  mice  became 
more  bold,  and  even  attempted  to  pro- 
voke her ; however,  it  had  no  effect,  as 
she  still  remained  quiet.  Liberty  being 
given  her,  her  strength  and  voracity  re- 
turned ; so  that,  had  the  cage  been  open, 
the  mice  would  have  soon  become  her 
prey.  They  also  fear  severe  chastise- 
ment, and  therefore  this  may  be  consi- 
dered the  best  means  of  enforcing  obe- 
dience. It  is  related  that  the  monks  of 
the  Isle  of  Cyprus  instructed  cats  to 
drive  away  serpents  which  infested  the 
island  ; and  they  succeeded  so  well,  that 
in  a short  time  they  were  relieved  of  the 
venomous  reptiles. 

The  effect  that  both  sound  and  music 
have  upon  this  animal  is  well  known. 
They,  like  dogs,  may  be  made  to  an- 
sw^er  the  call  of  a whistle.  An  invalid, 
who  was  confined  to  his  room  for  some 
time,  was  much  amused  by  this  means, 
and  with  other  proofs  of  the  docility  and 
sagacity  of  a favourite  cat.  Valmont  de 
Bomare  saw,  at  the  fair  of  St  Germain, 
cats  turned  musicians,jthe  performance 
being  announced  by  the  title  of  the 

Mewing  Concert.”  In  the  centre 
was  an  ape,  beating  time  ; and  on  either 
side  were  the  cats  placed,  with  music 
before  them  on  the  stalls  : at  the  signal 
of  the  ape,  they  regulated  their  mewing 
to  sad  or  lively  strains.  One  of  our 
celebrated  naturalists  assures  us  that 
they  are  capable  of  gratitude,  and  may 
be  considered  faithful. 

After  so  many  instances  well  known, 
why  should  so  severe  a sentence  be  passed 


upon  these  animals  ? It  is  said  (with- 
out proof)  that  education  has  no  effect 
upon  their  natural  savageness  ; but  I 
cannot  imagine  wdiy  this  should  be  as- 
serted, when  we  notice  how  quietly  a 
cat  will  obey  its  mistress,  and  remain  by 
her  side  most  of  the  day,  if  required  ; 
will  run  when  it  is  called,  and  appear 
unsettled  and  unhappy  during  the  ab- 
sence of  its  protector  ; and  how  delight- 
ed when  she  returns,  as  it  proves  by  its 
caresses,  not  acting  from  dissimulation 
or  cunning.  When  cats  have  attained 
these  social  habits,  they  will  retain  them 
till  their  death  ; and  thus  brought  up, 
they  lose  their  inclination  for  mice  and 
rats,  and  are  devoted  to  those  who  are 
attached  to  them.  From  all  that  can  be 
said,  this  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  tliat 
the  more  pains  are  bestowed  upon  edu- 
cating them,  the  less  they  show  of  their 
natural  wild  state. 


Spirit  ot  iSiscoPerg. 

CHOLERA  MORBUS. 

{^Concluded  from  page  346.) 

The  stagnation  of  trade  becomes,  of 
course,  more  and  more  oppressive  as 
the  pestilence  advances  ; and  they  who 
deal  in  articles  of  luxury  would  do  well 
to  secure  their  goods  in  time,  in  some 
part  of  their  own  premises,  and  consign 
the  key  to  the  civil  power.  In  case  the 
disease  should  ultimately  break  out  in 
the  family,  their  property  may  thus 
escape  the  fumigation  necessarily  en- 
forced as  to  all  merchandize  with  which 
the  infected  may  have  been  in  contact, 
and  which  must  in  most  cases  be  attend- 
ed with  great  damage,  in  many  ruinous. 

There  should,  if  possible,  be  lazaret- 
toes  out  of  town,  to  which  families 
might,  if  they  pleased,  remove— care 
being  taken  that  families  of  the  same 
class,  as  to  manners,  be  placed  together, 
and  that  families  thus  secluded  shall 
abstain  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
city.  They  who  have  seen  out  a week 
or  two  of  the  pestilence  in  any  one  place 
should  remember  that  the  visitation  ge- 
nerally terminates  in  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  and  on  no  account  think  of  re- 
moving. And  when  the  disease  is  fast 
disappearing,  persons  who  have  been 
secluded,  either  in  such  asylums  or  in 
their  own  houses,  must  put  great  re- 
straint on  their  feelings,  and  not  go  out 
too  soon.  Such,  when  the  pestilence  is 
believed  to  have  at  last  ceased  its  ra- 
vages, such  is  the  delirium  of  joy,  and 
such  the  impatience  of  curiosity,  that 
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too  much  vigilance  cannot  be  recom- 
mended to  the  police  in  the  last  hours  ot 
their  labour.  Thousands  rush  into  dan- 
ger in  the  search  of  friends,— m the 
eager  yearning  to  ascertain  what  link 
of  life  has  been  spared  to  them. 

Finally,  a most  painful  and  thorough 
examination  and  purification  of  all  in- 
fected houses  must  be  enforced  on  the 
disappearance  of  the  pest.  Owing  to 
the  neglect  of  this,  the  disease  soon  re- 
appeared in  Moscow — and  that  great 
city  endured  its  miseries  for  five  months 
in  place  of  two.  , . , , . , 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  kind-hearted- 
ness of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry, 
we  can  have  no  doubt  that  families,  not 
themselves  possessed  of  country  houses, 
would  find  hospitable  gates  thrown  open 
to  them  far  and  near  ; while  the  com- 
mons in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  the 
numerous  parks  and  pleasure-grounds, 
would  of  course  be  at  the  service  ot 
parties  disposed  to  encamp,  under  pro- 
per regulations,  and  the  surveillance  ot 
the  health  police  of  the  next  town.  Our 
readers  will  do  well  to  turn  to  Russell  s 
Narrative  of  the  Plague  at  Aleppo,  tor 
a lively  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  certain  Frank  families  encamped 
at  a distance  from  the  infected  city,  the 
perfect  success  of  their  precautions,  and 
the  occupations  with  which  they  divert- 
ed the  period  of  their  seclusion. 

We  shall  now  submit  a few  notes, 
drawn  up  for  a private  family,  whom  we 
suppose  to  have  determined  to  remain 
in  London  during  the  prevalence  ot  the 
cholera.  They  are,  we  well  know,  tar 
from  complete,  but  they  may  be  ot  ser- 
vice, if  it  were  but  in  stimulating  per- 
sons better  quaUfied  than  ourselves,  to 
consider  the  matter  m its  details,  and 
lay  their  views  before  the  public  ; 

1.  To  the  utmost  practicable  extent 
disfurnish  the  house,  removing  to  an 
outhouse,  or  at  least  locking  up  m a 
separate  room,  all  carpets  and  hangings 
whatever,  and  all  needless  ai  tides  oi 

2.  G^t  rid  of  all  superfluous  domes- 
tic<:,  and  take  care  that  it  shall  be  im- 
possible for  those  that  are  retained  to 
communicate  with  any  one  out  of  doors. 

3.  Strip  entirely  of  furniture,  except 
bedsteads,  &c.,  one  or  two  rooms  for 
the  infirmary— the  nearer  the  door,  the 
more  distant  from  the  apartments  ot  the 
healthy,  and  the  airier,  ot  course  the 
better.  To  these  alone  must  the  phy- 
sician and  the  police  inspector  have 

4.  Be  provided,  if  possible,  with  the 
means  and  materials  for  washing,  and 
even  for  baking,  in-doors  ; with  hot  or 


vapour  baths  ; wines  (the  best  of  whicb 
seem  to  be  port  and  sherry)  ; ^ brandy  ; 
opium,  in  its  solid  and  liquid  state  ; 
calomel,  mustard  and  lintseed  meal; 
aether  ; some  of  the  essential  oils,  as 
cajeput,  peppermint,  or  cloves,  and  a 
case  of  lancets. 

5.  All  windows  should  be  opened, 
and  every  room  thoroughly  aired  several 
times  a day.  Our  fire-places  are  admi- 
rably adapted  for  ventilating  as  well  as 
heating  apartments  ; and  in  their  use 
we  have  a great  advantage  over  the 
northern  nations,  whose  stove  system 
has  contributed  much  to  the  ravages  ot 
this  pestilence,  enabling  its  virulence  to 
withstand  even  a Russian  winter.  Chlo- 
ride of  lime  should  be  used  to  sprinkle 
all  floors  occasionally,  and  a small  vase 
containing  it  should  be  in  the  rooms 
principally  inhabited.  Sudden  changes 
of  temperature  should  be  avoided  ; hot 
days  succeeded  by  cold  nights  have  been 
found  powerfully  to  predispose  to  intec- 

All  letters  and  supplies  of  food 
must  be  received  from  the  police  mes- 
sengers and  purveyors,  with  the  pre- 
cautions adopted  in  lazarettoes.  1 hey 
must  be  drawn  up  to  a windovv  ot  the 
first  floor  by  means  of  a rope,  having  a 
yard  of  chain  and  an  iron  pail  attached 
to  it.  Whatever  is  not  injured  by  wet 
should  be  then  plunged  into  a rnetal  or 
earthen  vessel  filled  with  a weak  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  lime,  or  vinegar  and 
water.  Bread,  flour,  and  anything  that 
would  be  injured  by  moisture,  should  be 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  an  oven  before 
handling.  Papers  must  be  fumigated 
thoroughly  with  sulphur.  .....  , 

7.  That  regimen  which  the  individual 
has  found  best  suited  to  his  constitution 
should  be  adhered  to  : those  vvho  have 
been  used  to  an  active  life  of  course 
diminishing  the  quantum  of  their  food 
in  proportion  as  they  are  debarred  from 
exercise.  It  being  universally  admitted 
that  whatever  disorders  the  stomach  and 
bowels  predisposes  to  the  cholera-  all 
unripe  fruits,  watery  vegetables,  as  me- 
lons, cucumbers,  &c.,  and  all  sharj 
liquors,  as  cyder,  <fec.,  must  be  avoided 
The  use  of  the  weak  acid  beer  ot  tiu 
Prussians  (the  weiss-bier),  has  beer 
found  extremely  injurious;  and  tni 
sale,  both  of  that  sort  of  beer  and  cyde 
has  been  entirely  prohibited  ai  brank 

fort.  Wine  should  be  used,  but  in  mo 
deration.  The  system  should  neithe 
be  lowered  by  unwonted  abstemiom 
ness,  nor  excited  by  any  violent  st 

mulants.  _ , 

8,  It  is  needless  to  say  that  person, 
cleanliness,  at  all  times  of  great,  is  no^ 
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of  vital  importance.  We  need  not  point 
out  the  usefulness  of  baths.  The  whole 
body  should  be  rubbed  daily  with  soap 
and  water,  and  afterwards  sponged  with 
vinegar.  The  sympathy  existing  be- 
tween the  functions  of  the  skin  and 
those  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  most 
intimate.  Linen,  especially  bed-linen, 
cannot  be  changed  too  often. 

Those  who  are  obliged  to  go  abroad 
during  the  prevalence  of  a pestilence 
ought  to  know  that  furs  are,  of  all  arti- 
cles of  clothing,  the  most  likely  to  catch 
and  retain  morbific  exhalations— that 
woollen  stuffs  are  more  likely  to  do  so 
than  cottons,  and  cottons  than  silks. — 
The  furs  and  flannel  bands  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  Poles  are  particularly  con- 
demned by  all  the  physicians  who  have 
watched  the  pestilence  among  them. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  cold  or  wet  feet— for  diarrhoea  is 
the  worst  of  the  predisponents. 

As  we  are  ignorant  whether  the  pesti- 
lential matter  enters  the  healthy  body 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  the  lungs, 
or  the  alimentary  canal,  prudence  re- 
quires that  we  should  act  as  if  it  may 
enter  by  all  of  them.  In  many  parts  of 
Europe,  the  attendants  on  cholera  pa 
tients,  and  those  who  come  into  contact 
.with  the  dead,  use  garments  pitched 
over,  or  made  of  oilskin  ; and  in  former 
times,  when  the  plague  was  here,  phy- 
sicians were  obliged  to  wear  such 
dresses,  both  because  their  own  lives 
were  considered  as  of  the  highest  value, 
and  that  they  might  be  at  once  distin- 
guished in  the  streets.  A false  shame, 
or  falser  courage,  might  prevent  many 
from  spontaneously  adopting  such  pre- 
cautions, who  would  be  happy  to  obey 
an  official  regulation  enforcing  them. 
The  physician  should  carry  a phial  of 
chloride  with  him  wherever  he  goes. 
His  hands,  after  touching  a patient, 
should  be  carefully  washed  with  soap 
and  water,  and  then  sponged  with  the 
solution  of  chloride.  The  attendants  on 
the  plague  wear  a double  handkerchief, 
steeped  in  vinegar,  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  face.  The  following  pastile  has 
been  recommended  : — 

Dried  chloride  of  lime. .. . 12  grains. 


Sugar  1 ounce. 

Gum  tragaeanth 20  grains. 


This,  being  flavoured  with  some  essen- 
tial oil,  should  be  made  into  lozenges  of 
18  or  20  grains,  and  one  of  them  held 
in  the  mouth  during  the  visit. 

As  to  individuals  in  our  humble  opi- 
nion, the  manly  discipline  of  mind  for 
impending  danger,  is  to  contemplate  its 
corning,  calculate  its  effects,  and  pre- 
pare ; and  we  warn  our  rulers,  that  if 


they  neglect  those  preparations  which 
they  alone  can  make,  the  responsibility 
they  incur  is  solemn.  The  question  of 
contagiousness  or  non-contagiousness, 
having  in  prudence  established  the  qua- 
rantine, they  may  safely  leave  to  the 
physicians  : the  fact  of  the  mortality  of 
cholera,  when  it  once  reaches  any  coun- 
try, is  that  which  ought  now  to  occupy 
their  minds  and  direct  their  measures. 
This  pest  destroys  here  a sixth,  there  a 
fourth,  and  in  a third  town  a half  of  the 
population.  When  such  things  are 
going  on  in  a great  town,  what  business 
is  it  that  must  not  stop  ? What  art  can 
hinder  thousands  from  being  plunged 
into  absolute  want  ? — or  who  will  pause 
to  ask  whether  the  poison  hovers  in  the 
air,  or  is  transmitted  from  person  to 
person  ? The  instinct  is  to  avoid  the 
place — and  it  is  all  but  uncontrollable. 
Nothing  will  induce  any  man  to  remain, 
who  has  it  in  his  power  to  remove,  ex- 
cept the  knowledge  that  the  government 
has  done  its  duty — that  all  precautions 
have  been  adopted,  and  all  pre-arrange- 
ments made.  The  more  rigorous  the 
laws,  and  the  more  strictly  they  are  en- 
forced, the  more  certainly  will  the  go- 
vernment be  pronounced  a merciful  one, 
at  the  time  by  the  intelligent,  in  the 
sequel  by  all. — (Quarterly  Review. 

Among  the  most  recent  precautions 
issued  by  the  ‘ Central  Board  of  Health’ 
are  the  following:  — 

No  sudden  nor  extensive  alterations 
should  be  made  in  the  usual  modes  of 
living.  All  changes  of  food,  to  be  use- 
ful, indeed  not  to  be  absolutely  prejudi- 
cial, should  tend  to  render  it  drier,  more 
nutritive,  and  concentrated  ; moderately 
costive  bowels,  the  almost  invariable 
consequence  of  a dry  invigorating  diet, 
will  be  found  more  conducive  to  exemp- 
tion from  cholera  than  an  opposite  habit. 
Whenever  aperients  may  become  indis- 
pensable, those  of  a warm  aromatic  kind, 
in  moderate  doses,  or  domestic  means, 
should  alone  be  resorted  to.  What  is 
generally  understood  by  salts,  viz.  Glau- 
ber’s salts  and  Epsom  salts,  as  well  as 
other  cold  purgatives,  should  not  be 
taken  in  any  quantities,  nor,  on  any 
account,  without  the  express  prescrip- 
tion of  a medical  man.  The  true  pre- 
ventives are  a healthy  body  and  a cheer- 
ful unruffled  mind. 


SCopogvflpOer. 

TRAVELLINU  NOTES  IN  SOUTH  WALES. 

In  the  first  paper  of  this  series  we  briefly 
took  occasion  to  remark  on  the  indiffe- 
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rence  generally  manifested  by  English- 
men towards  the  investigation  of  the 
remarkable  objects  and  scenes  in  their 
native  country.  Let  any  man  sit  down 
with  a map  of  the  British  Isles  spread 
out  before  him^as  we  have  at  this  mo- 
ment— let  him  people  its  surface  in  his 
mind’s  eye,  and  what  materials  for 
thought  will  even  this  brief  glance  afford 
to  the  inquiring  mind  ! The  map  of 
Great  Britain  indeed  offers  a vast  field 
for  reflection — London,  that  “ mingled 
yarn,’^  the  emporium  of  a world” — 
Liverpool,  fast  rivalling  the  metropolis, 
wdth  its  leagues  of  docks — the  immense 
ports  of  Bristol,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Cork, 
Greenock,  &c. — Britain’s  wooden  walls 
at  Chatham,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth  and 
Milford — the  vast  inland  commercial 
establishments  at  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester and  its  district,  Sheffield,  Leeds, 
Glasgow,  and  elsewhere — the  railroads, 
the  canals,  the  bridges,  and  numberless 
great  public  works  which  contribute  to 
the  prosperity  of  this  vast  empire — all 
may  be  said  to  teem  with  interest  to  him 
who  travels  for  information.  And  to 
those  in  ‘‘  search  of  the  picturesque” 
we  would  remark  as  an  intelligent  writer 
has  well  observed,  that  “ magnitude  is 
not  ‘essential  to  beauty  ; and  that  even 
sublimity  is  not  always  to  be  measured 
by  yards  and  feet.”  The  beauty  of  a 
landscape  is  not  dependenton  the  greater 
loftiness  of  a mountain,  or  the  wider 
sweep  of  water,  to  be  found  in  some 
portions  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Passing  over  our  British  Alps,  Wales, 
and  the  grandeur  of  its  coast  scenery, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  over  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  very  wild  scenery 
of  the  county  of  Cornwall ; the  northern 
shores  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ; the 
highlands  and  lakes  of  the  three  coun- 
tries ; the  exquisite  landscapes  in  Devon, 
Somerset,  Dorset  and  Hants  ; the  pa- 
norama of  England  from  the  Malvern 
Hills,  and  the  numberless  picturesque 
scenes  and  interesting  antiquities,  which 
diversify  every  district, — to  be  convinced 
that  we  need  not  wander  from  our  own 
country  in  search  of  fine  scenery.  And 
this  is  only  a page  in  the  volume  of 
England.  In  this  country  it  is  too  often 
taken  for  granted  that  the  word  foreign 
must  needs  be  a passport  to  excellence. 
In  their  native  isle  our  vapouring  tourists 
cry,  “ ’tis  all  barren.’’  But  how  often 
do  they  find 

’Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 

There  is  a trifling  diflerence  betwixt 
romance  and  reality  : — 

“ the  eye  vainly  wanders,  nor  beholds 

One  spot  with  which  (he  heart  associates— 

Holy  remembrances  of  child  ©r  friend. 


Or  frentle  maid,  our  first  and  early  love, 

Or  father,  or  the  venerable  name 

Of  our  adored  country  ()  ' thou  Queen  ! 

Thou  delegated  Deity  of  Earth  ! — 

Oh  I ‘ dear,  dear  ' England  I how  my  longing- 
eges 

Turned  westwards,  shaping  in  the  steady  clouds 
Thy  satid-i  and  high  v)hite  cliffs  I Sweet  native 
isle. 

This  heart  was  proud— yea,  mine  eyes  swam 
with  tears 

To  think  of  thee  ; and  all  the  poodly  view  ' 
From  sovran  Brocken,  woods  and  woody  hills 
Floated  away,  like  a departing  dream. 

Feeble  and  dim.”  S.  T.  Coleridoe. 

The  illustration  of  such  a country 
must  surely  be  an  interesting  task  ; and 
in  the  march  of  improvement,  few  things 
have  progressed  faster  than  topographical 
literature  during  the  present  century. 
When  we  contrast  the  works  of  Britton, 
Bray  ley  and  others,  with  the  labourers 
in  the  same  field  who  preceded  them, 
we  have  just  cause  for  gratulation.  That 
there  were  many  very  intelligent  minds 
engaged  m this  pursuit  will  be  admitted  ; 
but  the  cumbrous  compilations  and 
w’retched  prints  of  most  of  the  old  topo- 
graphers, will  easily  bear  us  out  in  our 
previous  assumption.  Many  of  our  re- 
cent topographical  works  are  however 
far  too  bulky  and  voluminous  ; and  it  is 
this  want  of  the  compression  of  facts, 
that  has  made  topography,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  studies,  ap- 
pear to  the  many  dry  and  uninviting. 
The  great  expense  of  works  of  art  in 
this  branch  of  literature  was  also  a heavy 
drag  on  its  progress.  But  as  every  one 
knows,  the  many  interesting  illustrations 
of  topography  commenced  within  the 
last  few  years,  some  of  which  are  of  a 
very  low  price  and  published  monthly, 
have  fully  kept  pace  with  the  general 

march.”  To  the  new  process  of  re- 
biting on  steel,  by  which  our  engravers 
are  enabled  to  give  such  great  delicacy, 
finish  and  effect  to  their  works,  we  may 
be  considered  as  indebted  for  this  spe- 
cies of  publications. 

We  have  shown  that  Wales  abounds 
in  antiquities,  and  few  minds  by  the 
way,  are  insensible  to  the  influence,  the 
moral  we  may  say,  of  a ruin  in  a land- 
scape— and  as  an  example  that  in  one 
small  district  of  South  Wales,  that  of 
Gower,  are  to  be  found  the  castles  of 
Swansea,  Oystermouth,  Pennard,  Pen- 
rice,  Oxwich,  Landewy,  Llanmadock, 
Cheriton,  Webley,  Lauridian,  and 
Loughor ; besides  many  Roman  and 
Druidical  antiquities.  Though  the  work 
is  extensively  known,  we  cannot  omit 
mentioning  “Wales  illustrated”  from 
drawings  by  H.  Gastineau. 

The  following  little  poem  by  a popu- 
lar young  authoress,  who  resided  for 
some  time  at  Swansea,  appeared  in  tht 


